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RESTIVE SATELLITES 


ECENT DEVELOPMENTS in Soviet satellite states 

have directed world attention to the ferment that 
seems to have been spreading through the Communist- 
controlled lands of Central and Eastern Europe since the 
death of Premier Stalin. Local Red regimes, now allowed 
somewhat greater leeway than during the Stalin era, have 
been reacting in surprising ways to political and economic 
pressures; in some instances they have shown consider- 
ably more independence than can be palatable to Moscow. 


Communist Party chiefs in most of the European satel- 
lites have been admitting past mistakes, confessing their 
own shortcomings, sanctioning certain kinds of criticism 
in the controlled press, allowing greater freedom in parlia- 
mentary debates. In several countries public demands for 
correction of errors have resulted in political shake-ups in 
the party hierarchy and in government promises to carry 
out various political and economic reforms. These and 
other events indicate that grave questions have been posed 
for the satellite governments, for the party organizations 
behind the governments, and for their Soviet mentors in 
Moscow. 


The essence of the problem for local Communist regimes 
is how far “Socialist democratization” can be carried in 
the satellites without endangering their control of the 
national life. The central question for Moscow is how 
far the satellites can be allowed to move along their “own 
road to Socialism” without endangering the control of the 
Soviet Union over all Communist states. 


RISING POLITICAL TENSION IN SATELLITE LANDS 


Evidence of political ferment in the Soviet satellites has 
appeared at frequent intervals since Stalin’s death in 1953. 
The current wave of protest and self-criticism reached new 
levels of intensity after launching of Moscow’s anti-Stalin 
campaign early in 1956. The sharpest debate has centered 
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on issues raised by Party Secretary Nikita S. Khrushchev 
in his now famous secret report on the “cult of the indi- 
vidual.” 


The Khrushchev speech was delivered, Feb. 24-25, at a 
closed session of the 20th Congress of the Soviet Commu- 
nist Party. Leaders of Communist parties outside the 
U.S.S.R. were not admitted to that session, and the text 
of the speech was not published in the Soviet Union or in 
any satellite state. However, versions of what Khrushchev 
had said were prepared for guidance of the party leader- 
ship in foreign countries, and the substance of his attack 
on Stalin’s dictatorial rule was known throughout Eastern 
Europe well before the United States government released 
what purported to be a text of the speech. 


Reactions to the anti-Stalin campaign varied in different 
satellite countries. The Communist parties there generally 
adopted resolutions welcoming the “historic decisions” of 
the 20th Congress as opening a “new stage in the creative 
development of Marxism.’ Most of the local party leaders 
praised extension of democratic liberties, but they dif- 
fered widely among themselves on the extent to which 


Communist controls could be relaxed in actual practice. 


Strongest demands for further liberalization came from 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary where the local 
regimes had for some time been modifying the most un- 
popular of the controls imposed during the Stalin era. In 
each of these countries, which formerly had close ties with 
the West, the Communist regime has publicly acknowledged 
its own past failures and promised specific reforms. 


Poland was the first satellite to proclaim a “thaw” after 
Stalin’s death in 1953, and it has continued to lead the 
liberalization movement in Eastern Europe. The intensity 
of the Polish campaign against Stalinism not only has ex- 
ceeded that of similar movements in the other satellites 
but also has gone beyond the Soviet anti-Stalin campaign 
in Russia. 


In Czechoslovakia and Hungary there have been echoes 
of demands heard earlier in Poland—for freedom in par- 
liamentary debate, for an end to arbitrary terror, for elim- 

1In releasing the text on June 4, 1956, the State Department did not vouch for the 


accuracy of the document, which had been obtained “from a confidential source”; 
however, no Communist government or party has seriously challenged its authenticity. 
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ination of censorship, for curbs on bureaucracy in the party 
and government. Newspapers in each of these countries 
have been allowed to print editorials and articles sharply 
critical of the Communist regime.? 


The Red regimes in Albania, Bulgaria, and Rumania 
have been less subject to political pressures from below 
than those of the more westernized states. Their party 
leaders generally have been more subservient to Moscow 
and have not had to deal with the degree of internal oppo- 
sition that has come from professional groups, industrial 
workers, and other articulate elements in the larger coun- 
tries. The political ferment that began in Poland never- 
theless has spread to some extent into every country of 
Eastern Europe. 


SHIFTS IN PARTY AND GOVERNMENT LEADERSHIP 


Since February, changes in Communist Party and gov- 
ernment leadership have been announced in at least five 
satellite states—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. In virtually every case the shifts have 
involved the resignation or downgrading of political figures 
closely identified with the Stalinist policies now being repu- 
diated by Moscow. In many cases the political reshuffling 
has been accompanied by “rehabilitation” of the reputa- 
tions of former top party officials who were victims of 
earlier purges. 


In Bulgaria the resignation of Premier Vulko Chervenkov, 
announced Apr. 16, was accompanied by posthumous rehabil- 
itation of a former deputy premier, Traicho Kostov, who 
had been executed in 1949 as a traitor and secret agent 
for Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia. The Moscow-trained 
Chervenkov was censured by the central committee of the 
local Communist Party for perpetuating the “cult of per- 
sonality” and was demoted to deputy premier. He was 
succeeded as premier by Anton Yugov, also a lifetime mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, who held cabinet posts in 
every postwar government but has been regarded also as a 
Bulgarian nationalist. Yugov’s promotion was interpreted 
as a gesture of conciliation toward Tito and a step in the 
direction of “national” Communism. 


2The Warsaw newspaper Propostu, representing student and intellectual groups, 
has published a series of articles sharply criticizing the handling of food distribution, 
demanding action to check unemployment, ridiculing old Communist shibboleths, and 
attacking ideological dogmatism as “the twilight of Marxism.”—News from Behind 
the Iron Curtain, August 1956, p. 1. 
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In Czechoslovakia, Gen. Alexej Cepicka, who held the 
posts of deputy premier and defense minister, was removed 
from both offices in April on charges of building up a 
“personality cult” in the army. In Hungary, the old Sta- 
linist strong man, Matyas Rakosi, resigned as first secre- 
tary of the Communist Party on July 18 after incurring 
sharp criticism from within and outside the party. He 
gave ill health as one reason for his resignation but 
admitted that his past errors had “made it difficult for 
the party to carry out its tasks.” Rakosi was succeeded 
by another old Stalinist, Erno Gero, whose 40-year career 
in the Communist Party seemed to hold little promise that 
basic changes would be effected under his leadership.* 


In Poland a deputy premier and Politburo member, Jakob 
Berman, resigned from both positions last spring after 
public criticism of his past Stalinist activities. In Ruma- 
nia, Deputy Premier Dumitru Petrescu was relieved of 
office after similar public attacks on his record. 


Most of the former leaders whose reputations have been 
“rehabilitated” are now dead. Figures such as Kostov in 
Bulgaria and Rajk in Hungary were convicted of crimes 
against the state and executed by the men now being dropped 


or downgraded. However, a number of former satellite 
leaders who fell from power in recent years were merely 
imprisoned or expelled from the Communist Party. That 
category includes men, such as Imre Nagy of Hungary 
and Wladislaw Gomulka of Poland, who could still play 
powerful roles in the political life of their countries. 


Imre Nagy, as premier of Hungary in 1953, introduced 
the first post-Stalin reforms in that country and won 
popular support for his program of increased production 
of consumer goods, higher wages for industrial workers, 
and relaxation of agricultural controls. In 1955 Nagy was 
ousted by Rakosi, who attacked the “new course” as right- 
wing deviation. Attacks on Nagy as a right-wing reaction- 
ary have continued since Gero took over as party boss, 
but there also have been indications that the former pre- 
mier still has a popular following in the country. 


Rehabilitation of Gomulka has brought the former Polish 


® Rakosi and Gero had closely parallel careers extending back to 1918. Both were 
active in the Red regime established in Hungary by Bela Kun after World War I; both 
served long prison terms between the two wars; and both were active in the Red 
underground before returning to Hungary with the Soviet army in 1945. 
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leader back into the good graces of the Communist Party, 
but he has not yet been restored to political power. Gomulka 
was once secretary-general of the United Workers (Com- 
munist) Party and a deputy premier. He was expelled 
from the party in 1949 and sent to prison two years later 
as a Titoist charged with “nationalist deviation”; unlike 
some Red purge victims, he neither recanted nor begged 
forgiveness. Released from prison early this year, Gomulka 
was reinstated on Aug. 4 as a full party member. 


Gomulka’s known record of resistance to dictation from 
Moscow, and his defense of the national independence of 
Poland, made him something of a hero to the Polish people. 
Because his strong personality had dominated the Polish 
Politburo, some party officials feared that his return might 
endanger the present collective leadership. Whether or 
not there was basis for such apprehensions, Gomulka’s 
rehabilitation following the Poznan revolt was generally 
thought to foreshadow renewed attention to his nationalist 
views on the part of the Polish regime. 


AFTERMATH OF REVOLT OF WORKERS IN POLAND 


Not since the East German uprisings of 1953 has any 
Communist government faced an insurrection as serious 
as that which erupted in the Polish city of Poznan at the 
start of summer.‘ The Poznan revolt, which began on 
June 28 as a labor demonstration and general strike, broke 
into open rebellion when some 15,000 workers attacked the 
local Communist headquarters, raised the forbidden prewar 
Polish flag over the city hall, stormed the jail, and shouted 
demands for bread and freedom. Rioting continued for 
two days; it was finally put down by tanks and army units, 
with heavy casualties on both sides.® 


The Polish government acted quickly to prevent the 
revolt from spreading. Premier Cyrankiewicz rushed to 
Poznan, troops were thrown around the city, hundreds of 
striking workers were arrested. But the regime had diffi- 
culty in explaining the causes of the uprising and in for- 
mulating a policy to deal with worker complaints. The 
Warsaw government did not follow Moscow’s lead in ascrib- 


*For an account of the East German uprisings see “Russia’s European Satellites,” 
E.R.R., Vol. U1 1953, pp. 773-776. 


5 The official Warsaw radio reported 53 killed and over 300 wounded. Foreign 
observers attending an international fair in Poznan the last week in June estimated 
that tota] casualties ranged between 500 and 1000. 
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ing the revolt primarily to secret agents of foreign powers.® 
It acknowledged that the Poznan workers had genuine 
grievances, admitted that just complaints had not been 
dealt with in the past, and promised correction of such 
conditions in the future. 


Grievances of Polish workers were concerned chiefly with 
a decline in real wages, with payroll tax deductions im- 
posed by the Red regime, and with work speedups that 
reduced pay for overtime. Premier Cyrankiewicz told a 
plenary session of the Central Committee of the Polish 
Communist Party on July 6 that the government recog- 
nized the shortcomings and failures of the economic course 
pursued over the last few years: “We propose to recognize 
the coming two years up to the end of 1957 as a period of 
strenuous, concentrated action tending to remove the most 
painful grievances of the working masses and to lessen 
the most glaring disproportions in our economy.” 


The Central Committee ended a 10-day session on July 29 
with adoption of an emergency program, as a part of the 
new five-year plan, to increase real wages by 30 per cent. 
Late in August, however, the Warsaw government report- 
edly was forced to rush special food shipments to a Silesian 
industrial district to ward off new strikes. 


VOICING OF OPEN PROTESTS BY INTELLECTUALS 


Poland is the satellite in which critical questioning of 
Communist theory and practice has gone to greatest ex- 
tremes. In 1954 a group of Polish writers, critics, and 
poets began to speak out openly against Communist control 
of the arts and cultural activities; in 1955 the literary 
protest broadened into an attack on basic tenets of Com- 
munist ideology and spread to Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
and other satellite states. 


Many Polish writers challenged party dogma on art and 
“Socialist realism.” They demanded a better understand- 
ing of developments in western culture and ridiculed Com- 
munist propaganda contentions that everything in the West 
was decadent. Bolder critics attacked “slavish imitation” 
of Soviet life and suggested that Polish reality was not 
necessarily the same as Soviet reality. 





*A resolution adopted by the Soviet Communist Party on July 1 charged that the 
Poznan demonstrations were instigated and financed by the United States—a charge 
that the State Department denounced as “wholly false.” 
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Outspoken criticism of the Czechoslovak regime was voiced 
at the Second Congress of Czechoslovak Writers held in 
Prague last April. Although new party directives (based 
on decisions of the Moscow congress in February) per- 
mitted wider freedom of expression, leading writers pro- 
tested the official jargon of Central Committee rulings 
which attempted to draw a line between honest criticism 
and “petty bourgeois wailing.” In Hungary leading writers 
lashed out against “bureaucratic administration” and de- 
manded creative freedom in literary and theatrical life. 


Since the Moscow party congress, most of the satellite 
regimes have allowed freer criticism in newspapers and 
literary journals, and have pointed to the new “freedom of 
discussion” as proof of the “advance toward true democ- 
racy.” However, some of the satellite criticism seems to 
have gone beyond limits set by Moscow. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin recently warned Poland to curb 
its press. The warning was given July 21 during his tour 
of Poland, when the Soviet premier complained that loose 
criticism was playing into the hands of “international re- 
actionaries” who hoped to exploit internal Communist 
differences. Bulganin said hostile elements were using 
the opportunity to “sow evil seeds,” and that editors of 
some (Communist) newspapers had come under the influ- 
ence of such elements. It would be a great mistake to 
allow a degree of freedom that would enable subversive 
elements to facilitate enemy attempts to undermine the 
solidarity of the Communist camp.’ 





Decade of Red Rule in Satellite States 





COMMUNIST RULE in Eastern Europe was established 
only about a decade ago, whereas Russia has had almost 
four decades of Soviet domination. New generations of 
Russians have grown up since the 1917 revolution without 
knowledge of any except the Soviet way of life, but a 
majority of the people of Eastern Europe still have mem- 
ories of the independent existence which they enjoyed prior 
to World War II. 


T Reported in New York Times, July 22, 1956. 
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Many reminders of the past remain in the East European 
countries. Much of the land has been left in the hands of 
peasants who have resisted collectivization programs. The 
Catholic Church still claims the allegiance of a large part 
of the population. Symbols of national patriotism con- 
tinue to be powerful political factors. 


ALIEN ORIGIN OF PRESENT EAST EUROPEAN REGIMES 


The East European revolutions which brought Commu- 
nists to power during and after World War II were largely 
of foreign origin. Most of the old parliamentary regimes 
had been submerged or swept away during the German 
occupation. Virtually all of the regimes which replaced 
them were imposed from outside—first by the Axis powers, 
later by the Soviet Union. 


The closest approach to internal revolution came in Yugo- 
slavia, where Marshal Tito’s Communist-led partisan forces 
not only resisted the Nazi occupiers but also fought and 
defeated a conservative national resistance force under 
Gen. Mihailovich.2 As a result, Yugoslavia was the first 
country to set up a centralized national Communist regime 
independently of the Red Army.’ 


In Poland there was considerable fighting between the 
nationalist home army, which led the resistance against 
Germany, and the advancing Red Army, which considered 
not only the Nazis but also the Polish nationalists to be its 
enemies. In other countries—Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania—there was no real civil war. 


Communist seizure of power generally was effected by a 
three-step operation. The process involved progression 
from (1) a more or less genuine coalition in which most 
of the traditional democratic parties participated with the 
Reds, through (2) a bogus coalition in which non-Commu- 
nist parties continued to be represented in the government 
while Moscow-trained Red leaders took over key posts and 
wielded actual power, to (3) a monolithic one-party regime 
completely dominated by the Communist Party, which had 
either crushed or absorbed all independent non-Communist 
elements.!” 





8 See “Relations with Yugoslavia,” E.R.R., Vol. II 1949, pp. 767-774. 


®In Albania, also, Enver Hoxha had defeated all non-Communist opposition before 
arrival of the Red Army. 
%” Hugh Seton-Watson, The East European Revolution (1950), pp. 169-171. 
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The time required for the Communist takeover varied 
from country to country. Most of the provisional govern- 
ments recognized by the western allies in the spring of 
1945 were still nominally coalitions with genuine demo- 
cratic representation. No less than five parties—Social 
Democrats, Socialists, Labor, Peasants, Communists—com- 
prised the Polish government recognized in July 1945. The 
first Fatherland Front government in Bulgaria, and the 
people’s fronts in Rumania, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 
all included members of the old democratic parties. But 
such democratic elements were soon eliminated: in Rumania 
as early as March 1945; in Bulgaria during 1946; in Hun- 
gary and Poland during the period 1946-1947; finally in 
Czechoslovakia by the Red coup of February 1948, which 
ended the last semblance of democratic government in East- 
ern Europe.!! 


NATIONALISM AND T1ITo’s BREAK WITH RussIA, 1948 


The spirit of patriotism that animated the resistance 
movements in Poland, Yugoslavia, and other eastern coun- 
tries was a constant source of concern to Nazi occupation 
authorities during the war, and continued after the war 
to be a source of concern to the Russians. In establishing 
and consolidating local Communist regimes, the Soviet 
Union sought to exploit it, whenever possible, to serve Soviet 
objectives. 


Behind the combat troops of the Red armies came 
“national’’ Communists who had lived in exile in the Soviet 
Union and been trained for the task of capturing power 
in their native lands. They included Reds like Rakosi and 
Gero in Hungary; Gottwald in Czechoslovakia; Chervenkov 
and Dimitrov in Bulgaria; Gheorghiu-Dej and Ana Pauker 
in Rumania. In Yugoslavia, Tito had preceded the Red 
Army and had already transformed his national resistance 


movement into the nucleus of a Communist-controlled peo- 
ple’s front. 


Tito’s purge of non-Communist elements was just as 
thorough as the Red purges conducted in neighboring coun- 
tries. Yet from the beginning the Yugoslav Communist 
Party showed greater independence of Moscow than other 





11 President Eduard Benes remained as president of Czechoslovakia until June 1948. 
Jan Masaryk, son of the first president of Czechoslovakia, remained as foreign min- 
ister in the Communist government; his dead body was found in the courtyard of the 
foreign ministry on Mar. 10, 1948. 
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satellite regimes, and it was basically that independence 
which led in June 1948 to expulsion of Yugoslavia from the 
Cominform. The Cominform resolution condemned Tito’s 
party for various political and economic heresies, but the 
published correspondence between the Soviet and Yugoslav 
leaders made it clear that Tito’s real crime was his refusal 
to take dictation from Moscow.” 


The political outlawing of Yugoslavia was followed by 
economic penalties, imposed by the Soviet Union and all of 
the neighboring satellite states, and by bitter propaganda 
attacks on the “Tito clique.” But Tito did not capitulate, 
nor did the Yugoslav state break down. Actually, Tito 
appeared to strengthen his position as a national hero in 
his own country; and his success alarmed Stalin to the 
point of bringing on purges of potential Titos in other 
Communist countries. 


Moscow’s quarrel with Yugoslavia led to the disgrace, 
expulsion, or execution of one or more leaders in all the 
satellite states for the crime of “nationalist deviation.” 
Hundreds of lesser leaders were arrested and imprisoned 
on similar charges during the purges of 1948-1949, and up 


until the death of Stalin in 1953." 


NEw DOocTRINE OF SEPARATE ROADS TO SOCIALISM 


Moscow’s reconciliation with Tito began last year when 
Stalin’s successors went to Belgrade to retract the harsh 
words uttered in the past and to promulgate the new doc- 
trine that each country was free to pursue its “own road 
to Socialism.” '4 The reconciliation was carried further 
when Tito paid an official visit to the Soviet Union from 
June 1 to June 23 this year. The joint statement issued 
on his departure stressed the “mutual aims” and ideas of 
the two governments on a variety of issues and reaffirmed 
the concept of different roads to Socialism. After recording 
agreement to promote cooperation between the Communist 
parties of the two countries, the communique set forth 
the following doctrine: 
~ 48 The correspondence showed that Tito’s secret police had kept watch over Soviet 


political, military and economic representatives in Yugoslavia, but it gave little evi- 
dence that Tito differed seriously with Moscow on purely ideological issues. 

%31t was on such charges that Gomulka was arrested in Poland, Slansky was exe- 
cuted in Czechoslovakia, Rajk was executed in Hungary, and Petkov was sent to 
death in Bulgaria. 

™ Bulganin, Khrushchev, and other Soviet leaders visited Yugoslavia from May 27 
to June 2, 1955. The joint communique issued at the end of the talks announced 
agreement on steps toward “normalizing relations between the two countries.” 
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Abiding by the view that the roads and conditions of Socialist 
development are different in different countries . . . and starting 
with the fact that any tendency of imposing one’s own views in 
determining the roads and forms of Socialist development is alien 
to both sides, the two sides have agreed that the foregoing coopera- 
tion should be based on complete freedom of will and equality, on 
friendly criticism, and on the comradely character of the exchange 
of views on disputes between our parties. 


That statement, even more than the earlier general 
declaration of the 20th party congress in Moscow, adver- 
tised the extent to which the Kremlin had changed its tune 
since the break with Tito. From 1948 until after the death 
of Stalin nearly five years later, mention of a country’s 
“own road to Socialism” was a punishable crime in Russia 
and the satellites. Since Tito’s visit to Moscow, as the 
London Economist observed, July 7, 1956, Titoism itself 
has “ceased to be a heresy.” 


But Soviet leaders recently have been attempting to set 
limits to the amount of freedom to be allowed in smaller 
Communist states. Premier Bulganin said in Warsaw on 
July 21: “Every country should, of course, be free to go 
its own way to Socialism; but we cannot permit this to be 
used to break up the solidarity of the [Communist] peace 
camp, and certainly not under the pretext of respecting 
national differences or extending democracy.” Such pro- 
nouncements by Soviet leaders have cast doubt on the extent 
to which the Kremlin has modified its former methods of 
dealing with the satellite regimes. Further doubts have 
been raised by various economic policies imposed by Mos- 
cow on the states in its European orbit. 


SATELLITE EXPERIENCE WITH RED EcoNomic PoLicy 


The economic grievances and complaints that burst into 
revolt in Poznan had been accumulating for several years, 
not only in Poland but also in East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Hungary. The decline in real wages, one of the 
chief complaints in Poland, had been at the root of the East 
German rioting which broke out three years earlier and 


which was followed by apparent economic concessions in 
several satellite states. 


According to the United Nations World Economic Survey 
for 1955, real wages had declined about five per cent in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia since 1951. In Hungary, strains 
imposed on the national resources by attempts to fulfill 
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goals of the five-year plan had led to “a definite lowering of 
the standard of living.” In all of the satellites, chronic 
shortages of consumer goods and a lag in agricultural pro- 
duction had contributed to economic discontent. 


The Stalin policy of forced industrialization was applied 
to the entire Soviet orbit up to 1953 without regard to the 
different capacities and varying natural resources of the 
individual states. Increases in industrial production for 
Eastern Europe as a whole averaged about 150 per cent 
from the prewar years to 1954, but the gains were unevenly 
distributed. 


In many countries the rise in industria] output created 
major strains on other sectors of the economy. Severe 
bottlenecks developed, hampering further growth. In some 
countries, like Hungary, acute shortages of raw materials, 
fuel, and power led to rationing and restrictions on non- 
essential uses. More critical strains developed from the 
growing imbalance between heavy industry and the pro- 
duction of needed consumer goods. 


The first reforms announced by Moscow’s post-Stalin 
leadership were reflected in the satellites by upward revi- 


sions of production goals for consumer goods and by relax- 
ation of rationing and other controls. But the reforms had 
not gone very far before Moscow switched back to the 
policy of putting major emphasis on heavy industry. 


In the Soviet Union, Malenkov was dropped as premier 
in February 1955, ostensibly because he had committed the 
serious mistake of promising consumer goods at the expense 
of heavy industrial production.» In Hungary, Premier 
Nagy was removed from office in April 1955 and replaced 
by the present premier, Andras Hegedus, who pledged his 
regime to expand industrial production and develop new 
basic industries. In most of the other satellite countries 
the local party bosses managed to follow the shift in Mos- 


cow’s line without major reshuffling of government posts 
until this year. 


Since the Poznan riots, Poland and Hungary have an- 
nounced emergency plans to increase the output of con- 
sumer goods, to check the lag in real wages, and to correct 
the most serious disproportions in their domestic econ- 
omies. The Soviet Union has offered to extend emergency 


5 See “Soviet Economic Strains,” E.R.R., Vol. I 1955, pp. 179-195. 
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aid to several satellite governments to help alleviate short- 
ages of consumer goods. However, there has been no evi- 
dence that Moscow has yet basically altered its long-term 
economic objectives, which still put primary emphasis on 
raising heavy industrial output in the entire Soviet bloc. 


Nor is there any evidence that the Soviet Union is pre- 
pared voluntarily to loosen its grip over the local regimes 
or to make concessions that might endanger Soviet control 
at points deemed vital to the Soviet Union. There is never- 
theless some reason to believe that liberalization in the 
satellites may already have gathered a momentum that will 
carry it beyond bounds that can be imposed by Moscow 
without direct resort to forceful measures. 





United States and Satellite Liberation 


LIBERATION of East European countries under Com- 
munist domination became an issue in the American 
presidential campaign of four years ago. Both major party 
platforms made direct references to the plight of “captive 
peoples,” and leading spokesmen for the Republican and 
Democratic parties exchanged sharp words on how to re- 
store independence to the Soviet satellites. 


The Republican platform of 1952 condemned the Demo- 
crats for following a defensive policy of containment, and 
the platform pledged that under Republican leadership the 
government would “repudiate all commitments contained 
in secret understandings such as those of Yalta which aid 
Communist enslavements.” This part of the Republican 
platform, reportedly drafted by John Foster Dulles, said: 
“It will be made clear, on the highest authority of the 
President and the Congress, that United States policy, as 
one of its peaceful purposes, looks happily forward to the 
genuine independence of those captive peoples.” 


The Democratic platform of 1952 included a pledge of 
“support for the victims of Soviet imperialism.” It de- 
clared that “We will not abandon the once-free peoples of 
Central and Eastern Europe who suffer now under the 
Kremlin’s tyranny in violation of the Soviet Union’s most 
solemn pledges at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam.” 
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In the platform adopted at San Francisco, Aug. 21, 1956, 
the Republicans said they would “continue to seek . . . the 
liberation of the satellite states.”’ This year’s foreign pol- 
icy plank declared that “The Republican party stands firmly 
with the peoples of these countries in their just quest for 
freedom,” and it voiced confidence “that our peaceful poli- 
cies, resolutely pursued, will finally restore freedom and 
national independence to oppressed peoples and nations.” 
The Republican platform looked to development of the 
political aspects of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to “provide a means for coordinating the policies of the 
member states on vital matters, such as. . . the liberation 
of the satellites.” 


The Democrats, in the 1956 platform, avowed “deepest 
concern for the plight of the freedom-loving peoples of 
Central and Eastern Europe and of Asia, now under the 
yoke of Soviet dictatorship.” They said they looked for- 
ward “to the day when the liberties of all captive nations 
will be restored to them and they can again take their 
rightful place in the community of free nations.” And 
they proposed to “press before the United Nations the prin- 
ciple that Soviet Russia withdraw its troops from the cap- 
tive countries, so as to permit free, fair and unfettered 
elections in the subjugated areas, in compliance with the 
Atlantic Charter and other binding commitments.” The 
Democratic platform also condemned the Republican admin- 
istration “for its heartless record of broken promises to 
the unfortunate victims of Communism” and said that 
“Candidate Eisenhower’s 1952 pledges to ‘liberate’ the 
captive peoples have been disavowed and dishonored.” 


CAMPAIGN DEBATE IN 1952 ON LIBERATING SATELLITES 


During the 1952 campaign, Eisenhower and Dulles im- 
plied that a Republican administration would actively pro- 
mote a program to set free the nations under Communist 
control. In an address at the annual convention of the 
American Legion on Aug. 26, 1952, the Republican presi- 
dential candidate said that “the American conscience can 
never know peace” until countries taken over by the Com- 
munists since World War II “are restored again to being 
masters of their own fate.” His chief foreign policy ad- 
viser expanded the liberation theme the following day when 
he explained that Eisenhower would encourage “quiet” 
revolutions in Red-dominated countries by such methods 
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as passive resistance, work slowdowns, and industrial 
sabotage.'¢ 


Democratic spokesmen four years ago charged their 
political opponents with reckless irresponsibility for arous- 
ing premature hopes of liberation among satellite peoples. 
President Truman said at Parkersburg, W. Va., Sept. 2, 
1952, that Dulles seemed willing to “increase the risk of 
war simply in order to get votes.” Secretary of State 
Acheson said on Sept. 11 at Kansas City that proposals to 
liberate the satellites by force were a “positive prescription 
for disaster.” 


Before the end of the 1952 campaign, however, Eisen- 
hower and Dulles made it clear that any Republican pro- 
gram to help captive peoples in their struggle for liberty 
would not involve use of force by the United States. His 
administration’s program, Eisenhower said as early as 
Sept. 4, 1952, would call for “aid by every peaceful means— 
but only by peaceful means—for the right to live in 
freedom.” 


POLICY AND RECORD OF EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


At the time of the East German uprisings in June 1953, 
the Eisenhower administration avoided any action that 
might be termed intervention in the affairs of the Soviet 
zone of occupation. West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer appealed directly to the President to help supply 
food to the people of East Germany. The President re- 
sponded with an offer to make immediate food shipments 
worth $15 million if the Soviet government would permit 
distribution of the food in East Berlin and elsewhere in 
East Germany.?’ 


When the Soviet Union rejected the American offer (on 
the ground that it had already given all needed assistance), 
the United States sent the proffered food to West Berlin, 
where Mayor Reuter set up distribution points at which 
food packages were made available to residents of the 
eastern zone. Thousands of East Germans poured into 
West Berlin to get “Eisenhower packages” of flour, lard 
and other scarce foodstuffs.'® 


16 Statement by John Foster Dulles at Buffalo, N.Y., Aug. 27, 1952. 
17 See “Russia’s European Satellites,” E.R.R., Vol. Il 1953, pp. 784-785. 


1% The United States made a similar offer of food to the people of Poland on June 30 


this year after the Poznan revolt; the offer was curtly rejected by the Polish govern- 
ment. 
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The basic policy to which the Eisenhower administration 
has since adhered was defined by Secretary of State Dulles 
at the U.N. General Assembly in September 1953. “It is 
not in the interest of peace,’ Dulles said, “that the once 
independent people of Europe should feel that they can no 
longer live by their traditions and their faith.” But he 
added: “Our creed does not call for exporting revolution 
or inciting others to violence . . . We believe that violent 
change usually destroys what it would gain. We put our 
hopes in the vast possibilities of peaceful change.” 


At the Geneva “summit mieeting” in July 1955 President 
Eisenhower sought unsuccessfully to get the question of 
the satellite states on the agenda of the four-power talks. 
“The problem of respecting the right of peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they live,” Eisen- 
hower said in his opening statement, was one which should 
be discussed “in the interest of enduring peace.” The 
American people felt strongly that certain peoples of East- 
ern Europe, many with a long and proud record of national 
existence, had been denied the basic rights of self-gov- 
ernment. 


Soviet Premier Bulganin rejected the American proposal 
as unnecessary and as unwarranted interference in the 
internal affairs of other states. Bulganin said that even 
“to raise this question at this conference means inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of these states.” '9 


SECRETARY DULLES ON CURRENT UNREST IN SATELLITES 


Secretary Dulles has made a number of public comments 
in recent months on developments in Eastern Europe since 
the launching of Moscow’s anti-Stalin campaign. At a 
news conference on Apr. 24 he suggested that the Soviet 
Union’s grip on the smaller Communist states might weaken 
as Titoism gained ground. He remarked that Soviet rec- 
ognition that there might be more than one road to Social- 
ism had “put a certain premium on Titoism,” and seemed 
to offer a great prospect to the Poles, the Czechs and the 
peoples of other East European states “who would much 
rather have their own national brand of Communism than 
be run by Moscow.” 


After the State Department had released a version of 


1° American efforts to raise the question at the foreign ministers’ conference which 
followed at Geneva in the autumn were rebuffed in the same manner. 
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Khrushchev’s secret speech denouncing Stalin, Dulles com- 
mented on June 27 that Moscow’s control over foreign 
Communist parties had been “very much shaken and 
loosened” by the demands of Communist Party leaders 
outside of Russia for more convincing explanations of the 
Stalin terror. He thought that the criticism within the 
world Communist movement showed a “very high state 
of dissatisfaction with the present leadership” in Moscow. 


In response to questions at a press conference on June 
30, the Secretary of State said that the Soviet government 
could undo the evil done in Stalin’s name only by liberating 
the satellites. “It should restore independence to the 
satellite countries,” he said, for “I think that is one of the 
touchstones of a new policy.” 
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